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from that of A.P., bat as it is a ques- 
tion ill whicfi I feel some interest, 
I shall be very tnach obliged to 
yourcoireiipondent (o |)oiiit out the 
Work to which he alludes. He ap- 
pears to found his opinion principal- 
ly on the inability of Mr. Boyd to 
write such letters, and adduces the 
letter which you have published as 
a proof of it. I am satisfied, however, 
that there are many persons living in 
the county of Antrim, who remember 
Mr. Boyd well, who have a very differ- 
ent opinion of his talents, and are 
persuaded he was fully equal to the 
task. When A.P. communicates the 
title of the work or works to which 
he alludes, I shall state more fully 
the reasons which have governed the 
opinion of 

A Native of the County of Antrim. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

OH THE EVILS OF WAR J WITH A FEW 
BEMARKS ON THE CIVILIZATION OF 
THE INDIANS. 

* I 'HE disinterestedness evinced in 
■*- the' labours of many of our 
American brethren, towards promot- 
ing the civilization of their Indian 
neighbonrs, and the success attend- 
ing their labours, cannot' but feel 
highly grateful to every humane 
mind, whilst the alarm of war, and 
the preparations fur hostile measures, 
awaken in the breast of genuine sen- 
sibility, .sensations of grief and pity. 
How melancholy tne reflection, 
that mankind (and man is formed to 
cultivate the best affections,) instead 
of embracing the means put into 
their hands of helping and assisting 
one another, and delighting to enjoy, 
the blessings of mutual intercourse, 
should employ all the powers of the 
mind in continually devising some 
»iew method with whith to vex and 
torment each ether. 



But so it is, that to forward the 
designs of selfish and corrupt sys- 
tems of policy, how frequently do 
we see the peace and safety of statas 
sacrificed, the blood and treasure of 
i>atiorts exhausted, and fresh disas- 
ters (iariy added to the catalogue of 
human woes. 

Alas ! that man should indulge in 
habits so pernicious to the welfare of 
his species, and so opposite to the 
good he is capable of pursuing; and 
of arriving at. 

Would that the foroenters of pub- 
lic discord, and the cherishersof the 
flames of war, would cease their in- 
glorious toil, and by turning their 
attention to objects more worthy of 
rational pursuit, suffer the earth to 
enjoy even a short respite from those 
cruel bickerings and violent commo- 
tions, that have long agitated hep 
peace. Let them pause for a mo- 
ment, and reflect on the many tra- 
gical events to which the world is 
witness, from their restless am.bition, 
and unceasing stinggles for ascen- 
dancy. To bow much better pur- 
pose might the application of their 
powers be directed ! 

A large field of action, quite of 
another kind than that of blood and 
warfare, invites for the exercise «»f 
their labours. Instead of leading on 
to scenes that disgrace the human 
character, let them join in the lists 
with those benevolent few, who seek 
by all means in their power to in- 
crease the comfort, not add to the 
wretchedness of their race, and 
whose hearts beat wiTh eagerness to 
behold those chains dissolved that 
bind the afflictions, and separate 
-man from his brother, even, in those 
climes where it is said 4hat the light 
of knowledge has sprung up, .aud 
dispelled those mists of ignorance 
tb«t held them in darkness. Would 
tlvat their actions and their deeds 
were such as could give proof of 
the decrees of light and kaowledge* 
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they so much boast of having arri- 
ved at. 

A most interesting picture is form- 
ed in the reflecting mind, in taking 
a view of the various pursuits in 
which individuals of different ranks 
in the present day are engaged. 

Many from a thirst of vain-glory, 
and for the purposes ot self-aggran- 
dizement, endeavour to do all they 
can to forward plans for the destruc- 
tion of their species, and to hold 
the nations subservient to the influ- 
ence of undue power, sacrificing 
every consideration of the public 
good, to the accomplishment of their 
ambitious views. Whilst in divers 
places, and in different departments, 
a generous few are honestly and dis- 
inleresledly engaged in endeavour- 
ing to promote the real interests of 
their fellow creatures, by inculcating 
habits essenti~nl to the peace, security, 
and well-being of all. The mind 
looks with complacency, accompa- 
nied with faint glimmerings of hope, 
on the latter, and dwells with pity 
on the former, with sore forebodings 
of what may Ibllow ; while it is the 
wish of humanity, that the number 
and success of the one may increase, 
and that of the other diminish in 
proportion to the degree conducive 
to man's best and dearest interests. 

Instead of war, so much the sad 
pursuit of the present day, being 
held up as a glorious display of man's 
heroic powers, it is more fitting to 
consider it ia the proper light. Let 
it be called by itsjjroper name, and 
known for what it is, and ever was — 
a cruel misapplication of those pow- 
ers granted to man, for ends the 
most glorious and beneficent. In 
this view of the subject, we behold 
tht practice of war as altogether un- 
worlhv the ambition of man, and in 
its nature, .application, and effects, 
quite of an opposite tendency to that 
real dignitj of character, which it 
was designed he should support 



throujjfli all the various turnings and 
windings of this transitory and pro- 
baifonary scene of existence. 

I hope it will not be trespa.ssing 
too much on the pages of the Maga- 
zine, to add a few remarks that oc- 
curred in reading the different ac- 
counts of the progress of civilization 
among some of the American Indian 
tribes. 

In viewing the steps that have 
been taken to foj-ward this work, 
how desirahle is it, that no selfish 
views of gain may influence any to 
engage in the attentipt, or by a 
wrong conduct create in the minds 
of the Indians suspicions that may 
prove hurtful to their future progress 
in real improvement. I wish they 
may not exchange the rudeness of 
what is called savage manners, for 
the vices too manifest in what is- 
termed civilized life. Reading of 
the manner of trading with these 
people, and of the conduct of some 
towards them, in endeavouring to 
introduce habits of intoxication, by 
exchanging spirits for what little 
they had to dispose of by wav of 
trade, with a view of getting cheap 
bargain.s, 1 have regretted the ef- 
fects of ihat selfish spirit, that would 
for the sake of gain involve the in- 
nocent in so much misery, and in 
habits so destructive of alt peace 
and comfort. 

By these means, the seeds of war 
have been sown, and lamentable 
eflects have been produced by these 
transactions ; very unfavourable irii- 
pie,ssions have been made on the 
minds of the Indians, which no doubt 
rendered more difficult the disin- 
terested labours of those benevolent 
individuals who sincerely wished to 
do them good. I have been led to 
query, whether those of the former 
stamp, or the poor Indians, stood 
highest in the rank of real civiliza- 
tion. 
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A person* who, about the year 
1763, made a visit from benevolent 
motives to some of the Indian set- 
tlements, laments in a feeling man- 
ner the treatment these people 
frequently received in their dealings 
with the English settlers. Among 
other interesting observations rela- 
ting to their situation, and their con- 
nection with the Enujisb, he says, 
" In conversation with an Indian 
trader lately come from Wyoming, 
I perceived that many while people 
do often sell rum to the Indians, 
which I believe is a great evil; — 
first, they being thereby deprived 
of the use of their reason, and their 
spirits violently agitated, quarrels 
often arise, which end in mischief, 
and-the bitterness and resentment oc- 
casioned hereby, are often of long 
continuance again ; their skins and 
furs, gotten through much fatigue and 
hard travels in hunting, with which 
they intended to buy cloathing, when 
they become intoxicated, they often 
sell at a low rale for more rum, and 
afterward when they suffer for want 
of the necessaries of life, are angry 

• John Woolman, late of North Ame- 
rica, a man of the most benevolent inten- 
tions, vfho devoted much of his time in 
going about endeavouring to do good. 

He felt in a peculiar manner for the 
sufferings of all of every class, and mani- 
fested on all occasions the most disinterest- 
ed zeal for the good of his fellowr crea- 
tures of every denomination. He not on- 
ly strenuously exerted himself on behalf Of 
the enslaved Africans, but maintained, in 
words and conduct^ an exemplary testi- 
mony against every species of evil and op- 
pression. As perhaps his life and charac- 
ter may not be much known to the gene- 
rality of the readers of your Magazine, 
might not a few of its pages be usefully 
taken up with a biographical sketch of 
this truly good man i 

I wish that such lives were made more 
the objects of imitation, and that of those 
denominated heroes in the field of blood, 
but in reality destroyers of mankind, were 
held more in detestation, as examples that 
should be avoided, rather than followed. 



with those who, for the sake of gain, 
look the advantage of their weak- 
ness. Of this their chiefs have often 
complained at their treaties with the 
English. Where cunning people 
pass counterfeits, and impose that 
on others which is good for nothing, 
it is considered as a wickedness, but 
to sell that to people which we knovr 
does them harm, and which oflen 
works their ruin, tor the sake of gain, 
manifests a hardened and corrupt 
heart, and is an evil which demands 
the care of all t)-ue lovers of virtue 
to suppress." 

How cheering the prospect that 
the disinterested labours lately bes- 
towed are likely to produce the good 
effects intended, and to remove some 
of the evils above alluded to. May 
their good endeavours receive no 
sudden check, and may the objects 
of their care receive no bad impres- 
sions from beholding fruils contrary 
to the spirit of pure love, and the law 
of universal, unmixed kindness. 

The following extracts from the 
writings of the same person, may 
show that these people have no 
evil iniention towards those who 
wish to deal peaceably with them. 
" Our guides took us to the bouse of 
a very aiicieiii man, and soon after 
we had put in our baggage, there 
came a man from another Indian 
hou.se some distance off, and I per- 
ceiving there was a man near the 
door, went out, aiid he having a to- 
mahawk wrapped under his watch- 
coat out of sight, as I approached 
him, he took it 'in his hand. I, how- 
ever, went forward, and speaking to 
him in a friendly way perceived he 
understood some English. My com- 
panion then coming out, we had 
some talk with him concerning 
the nature of our visit in these parts, 
and then he going into the house 
with us, and talking with our guides, 
soon appeared friendly, and sat 
down and smoaked his pipe. 
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'• Thoogb his taking his hatchet- in 
Itis hand at the instant I drew near 
to him, had a disagreeable appear- 
tece, I believe he had no other in- 
tent than to be in reartitiess m case 
any vioience was offered to hitn." 

Itisevkfent from various accounts 
that not only the Indians of North 
Aiiieriea, tjot also those called sa- 
vages of different other nations are 
<apaWe of receiving the best im* 
{)res&ions, where care is taken to 
Inee* them on proper grounds, and 
to de&i with them on pacific princi- 
ples, but wberemeasures of a contrary 
lende«<-y hare been adopted, which 
fetal experience proves to have been 
too often the case, the angry pas- 
sions have been excited, and the cry 
«f v.engeanec raised, the most bloo<!y 
conflicts hare ensued, and a most 
irreconcilable hatred taken place. 
Surely this is no worse than what 
frequently happens between those 
called civilized states. A small real, 
or supposed injury frequently ope- 
rates on the minds of th« injured in 
«uch a matmer as to cause ttiem to 
seek for an opportunity to retaliate. 
Retaliation begets retaliation and 
svrells into m«taal rage. In this 
dispositiot* measures of a sanguinary 
fiatare are restored to, and made to 
follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession, until, as a torrent, in)pa- 
tient of its bounds, the whole bursts 
forth, and overwhelms in all the hor- 
rors of war, the peace and prospe- 
rity of- kingdoms. In the strugtrle 
for ascendancy, and striving for 
superiority the nations are made to 
partake of thr yoke of oppTession, 
and the lives of thousands are sport- 
ed wrth lo a degree of onfeeliog bar- 
barity, equal to any thing we can 
.suppose to take place among those 
denominated savage tribes. 

Happy bad it been for all if they 
wbo commenced adventurers, and be- 
came the settlers of newly-acquired 
territorira bad from their first arrival 



cultivated a spirit of peace, and a- 
voided in ail their pvoceedings wjih 
the natives every occasion of giving 
eflence. But the motive to engage 
in these adventures too generally 
spring from a thirst of gain, and it 
ii not to be wondered that fatal con- 
sequences often followed. The love 
of gain has a dangerous tendency ; 
we bet)dd it Sacrificing to its grati- 
fication every jast and generous con- 
sideration. 

With what difJ^reot sensations of 
pleasure and regret do we remem- 
ber the mild, candid, and generous 
conduct of a Columbus and a Peiin, 
aiKt the dark, treacherous, and blood, 
thirsty designs of a C6rtez and a 
Pizarro. The memories of the for- 
mer claim love and veneration, 
while those of the latter descend to 
posterity with merited reproach and 
detestation. It is a melancholy re- 
flection, that the page of history is 
stained with so many characters loo 
near the latlee descriiption, and un- 
able to exhibit iso few of the fof« 
mer. 

We boast of living ,in mo(e en- 
lightened times, but with all our 
boasted degrees of light .and know- 
ledge, 1 wish we may be really advan- 
cing in the steps towards pro|>erly ci- 
vilized life. N. S, 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 

ACCOUNT OF THE FALLS OF MAU.iKA. 
EXWIACTEO FROM A LETTEll OF A 

C£NTLi:]yr.AN to his fiuenid in hud- 
son, STATE OF SEW-VOBK. 

AGEEEABLY to my jpromise, I 
will endeavour to give wy ideas 
of tlie great falls of Wiagm-a, as 1 
have several times viewed tl)em, 
and strange as it may appear, always 
with pleasjare, admiration and hor- 
ror ! I have never takeo the an- 
gles of elevation or depressi^, »o a» 
to make Vi. accurate iuatbematicai 



